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ture of the manners and customs of these ancient Indians. 
The third paper furnishes a good key to the interpretation 
of the decoration of ancient Hopi earthenware. The Hawaiian 
Romance of Laieikawai has 345 pages given to it. The story, 
which is given both in English and the Hawaiian languages, 
is preceded by an introduction giving information concerning 
the author of the story, as well as facts concerning the prose 
and poetry of the Polynesian groups. Each of the papers 
given is followed by a bibliography which would be very help- 
ful to the student of these subjects. As to type, paper, bind- 
ing and illustration, the work is very pleasing. The book is 
attractive and readable not only for the student of ethnology, 
but the general reader as well. Mary M. Manring 

Bulletin Seventy-one of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Native Cemeteries and Forms of Burial East of the Mis- 
sissippi. By David I. Bushnell Jr., Washington, 1920, 
pp. 160. 
This book consists of 148 pages of fascinating reading, 
with an excellent bibliography and some most interesting 
photographs and illustrations of excavated cemeteries and 
ossuaries. The author has given an accurate and detailed 
account of the burial customs of the Indians which in former 
times inhabited the vast territory extending from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi. Only the ancient mounds and remains of 
the dead are now left of the native tribes, and, considering 
the great change which has occurred, it is interesting to study 
this remaining evidence. 

Although seldom did one tribe follow a single method of 
disposing of their dead to the exclusion of all others, every 
tribe appears to have had some characteristic form of burial. 
The tribes are dealt with separately in the description of the 
forms of burial, and it appears that the same tribes had 
different customs, as they were scattered in various parts of 
the country. For example, the author states that the Algon- 
quians of New England deposited their dead in pits, while 
those tribes farther west followed a form of scaffold burial. 

The book is completed by an adequate conclusion which 
sums up the author's statements and gives a brief resume of 
the field covered. The work represents a great amount of 
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labor, for it was necessary, when attempting to recount the 
entire procedure of each burial, to quote from several narra- 
tives, and then a vast number of records left by early mis- 
sionaries and explorers were utilized. Elinor K. Ford 

Petroleum and Natural Gas in Indiana. By W. N. Logan, 
State Geologist, Published by the Department of Conserva- 
tion, State of Indiana, Division of Geology, 1920, pp. 279. 
This is a technical handbook of the oil and gas industries, 
so far as they are affected by the science of geology. There 
is no attempt to advertise the resources of the state beyond 
what is shown in a scientific study of its geology. On the 
other hand, it is hoped that such a report will tend to restrain 
the drilling of wells where geological conditions warrant no 
hope of success. It is doubtful if enough money has been 
made in the oil and gas industry to pay for drilling the wells. 
Chapter one is a caution to the "wild cat" prospectors who 
rouse excitement in a community, raise ten to twenty thousand 
dollars, waste it in drilling a dry hole and pass on to grill 
another community. There follows a discussion of the prop- 
erties and origin of gas and petroleum. Chapters follow on 
the geologic structures favorable to gas and oil and the best 
methods of prospecting. The body of the report is taken up 
with a description of structure and the development of the 
industry in each county. Records of one or more wells are 
given for each county, showing depth of each stratum. Sixty- 
three maps and diagrams, including five folding maps, illus- 
trate the report. 

A Short History of the Great War Dealing Particularly With 
Its Military and Diplomatic Aspects, and the Part Played 
in it by the United States, by William L. McPhbrson, 
Military Critic of the New York Tribune. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 1920, pp. 410. 
Anyone wishing to secure a readable history of the mili- 
tary operations of the great war, probably cannot do better 
than to read this short history. It is not a book setting forth 
the stratagems of the war, but rather one setting forth a fair- 
ly "clear and accurate running account of the war's origin 
and progress." The chronological form of treatment has been 



